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HEs E Words repreſent to us the 
Imperfection of our preſent Concep- 
tions in Divine Matters, and that 
more clear and full View of them 


been pleas d to aid the Infirmities of our Na- 
ture: To ſet before us the moſt excellent Rule 
of Life; To enforce the Obſervance of it by 
3 the greateſt Sanctions; And to propoſe ſuch 
= A Truths 


which is reſerv'd for the Happineſs of another 
Life. In Compaſſion to us indeed God hath 


1 * r 


2 The Myſteries of 7Zhe 
Truths to us, as (if duly attended to) will yet 
farther quicken us in our Duty: But ſtill the 
Knowledge which hath been communicated to 
us is but in part. Light there is let in upon us 

anſwerable to the Neceſſities of our preſent 
State ; ſufficient to guide us in the Waysof our 
Duty, and to bring us to an eternal Happineſs : 
However, tho' God hath been pleas'd to relieve 
our Wants, he hath not gratify'd our Curioſity. 
As yet we ſee thro' a Glaſs darkly : Our in- 
tellectual Sight is aided indeed by the Revela- 

tion which hath been given us. We have a 
more clear, and better View of ſome things tan 
we had before; and others do now appear to us, 
| of which we had before no View at all: Not- 
_ withſtanding this, our Conceptions are, in many 
Points, indiſtinct. Or rather, (as this Paſſage 
may be interpreted more agreeably with the 
Intention of the Apoſtle, ) our Knowledge in 
| Divine Matters is not direct and immediate, but 
as it were by Reflection. Theſe are often repre- 


| ſented to us by fome remote Reſemblance they = 
| have with things of Senſe : and therefore tho' 7 
our Knowledge of them be, as far as it goes, 
true; yet mult it be allow'd to be very ſhort [7 

and imperfed. - = 

I hus, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, we know but 7 

in part; and muſt be contented to do fo, till 

| that which is perfect ſhall come. In the mean time 

| it becomes us rather to be thankful that we know 7 

| ſo much, than impatient that we know not 


| more; rather to improve to pions Purpoſes the 27. 

3 Light which hath been given us, than to ſhut 

| our Eyes to it, becauſe it is not greater: Let 
us embrace with an. humble Faith the Great 
Myſteries of our Religion, and adore thoſe'Truths 7 
which we cannot comprehend, This 
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Chriſtian Religion credible. 2 


This is, I conceive, the natural Reſult of 


ſuch a Conſideration ; but yet a quite different 


uſe hath been made of it. There are ſome who 


have rejected our whole Religion, becauſe it 


contains ſuch Doctrines in it as are incomprehen- 
fible; or, as they arepleas'd, (tho' improperly,) 
to term them, unintelligible. This is the Caſe of 


ſome of our modern Deiſts; who being unable 


to prove any Contradiction in our Religion, 
either expreſs, or by conſequence, urge, that 
they cannot be oblig d, nor are able to give 
their Aſſent to any Doctrine which is incom- 
prehenſible. „ Mo 5 
But whatever Force may be thought to be in 
this way of Reaſoning, yet muſt it be urg d with 


a very ill Grace by thoſe, who run themſelves 


on greater Difficulties than they endeavour ta 


avoid; and this is the Caſe of thoſe modern In- 


fidels, whoplead the Incomprehenſibility of ſome 


of its Articles, as an Argument againſt the Truth 
of Chriſtianity: For, He ho pretends to reject 
a Doctrine purely becauſe he does not fully com- 


prehend it, ought, for ſtronger Reaſons, to admit 


a Religion, where he can't anſwer the Argu- 


ments on Which 'tis built. If a Propoſition is 
therefore to be exploded, becauſe we have in- 
adequate Ideas of its Parts, much more ought a 


Religion to be admitted, where the direct Proof 


of it is unanſwerable. Our Adverſaries ſhould 
therefore ſhew where the direct Proof of our 
Religion fails: They ſhould prove, either that 
the Facts alledg'd were Cheats, or inſufficient 
to bear the Conſequence deduc'd from them. 
But fo long as theſe Points are untouch'd, our 


Religion will maintain its Ground. Mankind is 


not yet ſo far loſt to the firſt Principles of Reaſon, 
1 as 


„ 4 The Myſteries of zhe 


as to admit bare Difficulties againſt Demonſtra- 1 
tion; nor are Perſons of cool Senſe ro be per- x4 7 
ſwaded, that the ſtrongeſt Evidence, ariſing even Pun 
from clear Ideas, is to be rejected, becauſe in theft 
ſome Points our Notions may be obſcare. note 
Of this the Followers of Socinus have been fo It w. 
ſenſible, that tho labouring under the ſanſe is he 
unreaſonable Prejudices againſt the Belief of 2 eonce 
Myſteries, they yet contend for the Truth of treat 
our Religion. The Method therefore in which f eiche 
they pretend to proceed, is this, viz. To ſearch, in pa 
whether thoſe Paſſages of Scripture, on which his 
ſeveral myſterious Doctrines have been built, may ve a 
not be capable of a different Interpretationn?: 77 
And being before-hand reſolv'd againſt any In- 
terpretation which carries with it a Myſtery, they 
have often fix'd on ſuch, as is moſt remote from 
the common Acceptation of the- Words, and 
moſt diſagreeable with the main Scope of the 
Writer. Cͤ ĩ v. 
It ſhall be my preſent Endeavour to refute 
this pernicious Error: and in order to it I will 


_ Firſt, State the Notion of a Myſtery ; ſhewing 
withal how far we maintain that our A(- 
ſent is due to the Myſteries of Chriſtianity. 
Secondih, I will prove, that the Myſteriouſneſs 
of theſe Doctrines is, of itſelf, no Argu- 
ment againſt the receiving them: and con- 
ſequently, that no Advantage can be taken 
from hence, either by the Deiſt on the one 
hand, or the Socinian on the other. _ 
After which I will in the 5 
| Laſt Place, Make ſome proper Reflexionsupon 
| the whole. 14 . HT 
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Chrifian Religion credible. 5 
J am to begin with ſtating the Notion of a 
Myſtery. It will not ſignify much to our preſent 


> Purpoſe to carry our Enquiries fo far back as 


the firſt uſe of the Word ;--or whether it might 
not originally ſignify, any ſacred Rite, or Doctrine. 


5 It will be ſufficient to remark, that the Word 


is here to be underſtood of fomething hidden, or 


conceal d; and accordingly, that by thoſe who 
treat of this Subject it is generally underſtood, 
either of ſuch Doctrines only, as were wholly, or 
in part unknown til deliver d by our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles; --or of ſuch as, being reveal'd, 

Ve are ſtill incapable of comprehending. 


Is not to be denied but that the Word is 


often us'd in the former Senſe, even in the holy 
> Scriptures themſelves : and if we underſtand it 
in this Senſe only, the. Socinians are ready to 
join with us; allowing that the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion contains ſeveral myſterious Doctrines, if 


2 myſterious ſignifies nothing more, than Doctrines 


- 


unknown 'til reveal d. © 
Ihe Point therefore, in which they differ 
from us, is this; We affirm that there are ſe- 
=” veral Doctrines above our Reaſon ; and which we 
are ſtill incapable of comprehending, notwith- 


ſtanding the Revelation which hath been made 
to us concerning them: They affirm on the 


* 
5 


2 
o 


contrary, that there is nothing in the Chriſtian 


Religion above our Reaſon ; nothing but what by 
a due ule of our Faculties we are able to com- 
prehend: And in conſequence of this they reject 
ſuch Interpretations of Scripture, as carry with 


them any thing incomprehenſible. 


This then is what we mean by a Myſtery in 


the preſent Diſpute, viz. A Doctrine which is 


ſo above our Reaſon, that we are incapable of 
1 com 
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6 Tie Myſteries of the 


comprehending it; A Doctrine concerning which 


our Ideas are, either inadequate, or indeterminate ; 


and therefore ſuch , the Connexion of whoſe 
parts we are incapable, in many Inſtances, of 


diſcerning; or at leaſt, of anſwering numberleſs 


Queſtions that may be rais d about them. _ 
It will not be improper to make ſome more 


particular Remarks on this Account of a Myſtery, 


as it will ſerve to clear the Way to the Second 


General Head, and to obviate the moſt material 
Difficulties which have been ſtarted on rhis Sub- 


1 
I obſerve, Firſt, that the Term Aker ier bath 
a relative Senſe; and implies a reſpect to that 


i Perſon 's Underſtanding, to whom a Thing is 
myſterious. There is no Doctrine abſolutely and | 
in itſelf myſterious; i. e. There is no Doctrine 


above the Comprehenſion of all Underſtanding. 


All the ſeveral Agreements, Diſagreements and 
Relations of Things are capable of being under- 
ſtood and comprehended. And ſince there is a 
 Mindacually exiſting endu'd with ahſolute Know- 


ledge, we are farther aſſur'd, that they are 
actually underſtood and comprehended. | re- 


mains, that nothing is in itſelf myſterious; and 


that whatever thinking Man uſes the Term, he 
mult underſtand it in a relative Senſe. 

It was therefore a mean Artifice in the Au- 
thor of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to repreſent 
Divines as contending, *** That there are ſome 
<« Chriſtian Do&rines ſo myſterious as to be in 
themſelves inconceivable. It is allow'd that there 
are ſome by Us incomprehenſible, but not abſo- 
lutely and in themſelves inconceivable. 


—z 


„„ 


* See Mr. Toland's Chriſtianity not My fterious. p. 7 2. 


Ed. 2. Lond. 1696. 
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Chritian Religion credible. 7 
Upon this relative Senſe of the Word Myſtery 


we may remark farther, that from hence ap- 


pears the difference between thoſe Doctrines 
which are Myſterious and above our Reaſon, and 
thoſe which are contrary to it. "The former only 


imply a Diſproportion between the Object and 


our intellectual Faculties; and are therefore ſuch 
as we can determine nothing particularly abour, 


from barely conſidering the things themſelves : 


Bur the latter are ſo far level with our Capaci- 
ties, that we plainly diſcern their Impoſſibility. 
And therefore there is as much Diffarence be- 
tween them, as there is between Light and Dark- 


_ neſs, between ſeeing and not-ſeeing. To proceed; 
I have before obſervd, that by Myſterious 
Doctrines we mean ſuch, concerning which our 
Ideas are either inadequate or indeterminate. 'This 
Account ſuppoſes that of theſe myſterious Do— 


ctrines we have ſome Ideas; we have Ideas, tho 
ſuch as are either partial, or indeterminate. 


Indeed where we can frame no Ideas, we can, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, give no Aſſent. For what is 


Aſent, but a Perception, or at leaſt a firm Per- 

ſwaſion, that the Extreams in a Propoſition do 
agree, or diſagree? But where we have no manner 
of Ideas of theſe Extreams, we can have no ſuch 
Perception, or Perſwaſion. And as no Combi- 


nation of Terms really inſignificant, can make a 


real Propoſition ; ſo no Combination of Terms 


to us perfectly unintelligible, can with reſpec to us 
be accounted Propoſitions. CT 
We do maintain therefore that we have ſome 


Ideas even of myſterious Doctrines. And thus, 
1 conceive, we are ſufficiently guarded againſt 


an Objection ſometimes made againſt us as con- 
trending for unintelligible Doctrines. There is a 


vaſt 
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8 The Myſteries of the 


vaſt Difference between unintelligible and incom- 


prehenfible. That is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unintelli- 
gible, concerning which we can frame no Ideas; 
and that only incomprehenſible, concerning which 
our Ideas are imperfect. It is plain therefore, 
that a Doctrine may be Intelligible, and yet In- 
comprehenſible. — 

Nay, Iſhall adventure to maintain, that there 
are ſeveral Propoſitions of whoſe Extreams we 
have Ideas, but are yet incapable of diſcerning 
how far theſe Extreams do agree, or diſagree: 
For fince this Agreement or Diſagreement, is, 


in molt caſes, to be prov'd by the uſe of ſeveral 


intermediate Ideas, in all thoſe Inſtances in which 

ve fail of intermediate Ideas, we are incapable 
of diſcerning whether they do agree, or dif- 

agree. In all ſuch Inſtances the Propoſitions are 
intelligible, and yet incomprehenſille. | 


The Incomprehenſibility therefore of certain 


Doctrines in our Religion does not ariſe from our 
having zo Ideas of them; but from hence, that 
our Ideas are either inadequate, or indeterminate, 
J conceive it is very evident, that there may be 


infinite Relations of one thing to another, which, 


for want of adequate Ideas, will be to us an- 


diſcernable : But any Propoſitions, with reſpect 
to ſuch undiſcernable Relations, will, when pro- 
pos'd, be to us nyſterious: And conſequently, 


thoſe who explode all Myſteries, can maintain 
their Ground only by aflerting, that al their 


Ideas are adequate: A Perfection which the ſober 


pare of Mankind will be very-backward in al- 
owing them. il ih 
HBeſide this, there are other things concern- 
ing which our Ideas are indeterminate. The Im- 
protance of the Obſervation will beſt 9 
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_ Chrifian Religion credible. 9 


by conſidering, that in thoſe Revelations which 
God is pleas'd to make, he deals with us as 
Men, and does not produce in us any new Fa- 
culties, different from what we had before. If 
the Doctrines reveal'd are made up of ſuch 
Ideas, as we are capable of receiving in the or- 
dinary Methods of Knowledge, then the Reve- 
lation is, either a farther Enforcement of ſuch 
Truths, as might zaturally be known, or a Diſ- 
covery of ſuch Truths, as (for want of adequate 
Ideas) could not naturally be known. But it 


| hath happen'd, in ſome Inſtances, that the Do- 
ctrines reveal'd are made up of ſuch Ideas, as 


weare incapable of receiving in an ordinary way: 
Such are the Doctrines, Concerning The Gene- 

ration of the Son of God: The Diſtinction between 
the Perſons in the Ever-bleſſed Trinity, and the 
In theſe Caſes the Ideas are themſelves 
reveal d; --reveal'd, I ſay, not by producing in 
us any new Faculties of receiving them, but by 
repreſenting them by ſome other Ideas, with 


which they have a remote Reſemblance and A- 
nalogy. . . 


And this Account, I preſume, exactly agrees 


with what the Apoſtle delivers in the Words of 


my Text, Now we ſee thro a Glaſs : Our preſent 


Knowledge of theſe Matters is not by Ideas, 
= . zmmediately deriv'd from the things themſelves, 
but by ſuch as are analogous to the things they 


repreſent. Thus we ſee as by 


Reflection from a 
Glaſs, not face to face. 8 


Such analogous Ideas may, I conceive, be pro- 
perly enough call'd indeterminate; as not pre- 
ciſely and diſtincihj repreſenting the things they 
Rand for. And if any Difficulty be made about 
this Expreſſion, and it ſhould be urg d (as poſt 
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The Myſteries of the 
bly it may) that an indeterminate Idea is no Idea 
at all, I would deſire to know, whether we have 
any Idea of Subſtance ; and if it be allow d that 
we have, whether 'This be any other than in- 
determinate ; as being none other than the Idea 
of a certainunknown Support of Accidents, or Modes. 


But in thoſe Voctrines of which our Ideas are 


indeterminate, tis no wonder it we are incapable, 


either of diſcerning their Truth from barely con- : 
ſidering the things themſelves ; or of anſwering 
all Difficulties that may be rais d about them. 


From what hath been already offer d an An- 
ſwer may be fram'd to an Objection ſometimes 


made againſt us, vix. How can a thing be re- 
veald, and yet myſterious 1 ? 'The Trath of the 


Propoſition i is reveal d ; The Manner how tis 


true may notwithſtanding remain a Secret. We 
are certain that whatever God declares muſt 
be true; We may be certain that ſuch or ſuch 

Propoſitions have been declar'd by God; and 


if fo, that there is a real Connexion benden 


the Parts of them, tho' (for want of adequate, 
or determinate Ideas) we may be incapable of 
diſcerning it. Thus we are certain, even from 
natural Arguments, that there can be but One 


Divine Nature; But it hath been declar'd in 
Scripture, that the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt 


are each of them diſtinctly God; and conſequent- 


ly, that theſe Three are One: The Truth of the 


Propoſition is reveal'd; The Manner bow it 


can be true is ſtill a Myſtery - LR 
And accordingly our Aſſent to ſuch Propati- 


tions, is, a certain Perſwaſion that thay are 


really True, tho' of themſelves inevident ; a Per- 
fwaſion of their Truth, without concerning our- 


elves about the Manner of it, For ſince Faith 
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it there be nothing unreaſonable in ſuppoſing 


Chriſtian Religion credible. 11 
is founded on Revelation, we can be requir'd to 
believe a Thing no farther than tis reveal d; 


And fince this Revelation concerns only the 


Truth of the Propoſition,” tis plain that our 
Faith can reach no farther ; And conſequently, 


when we contend for believing the Myſteries of 


Religion, we mean no more than giving an 
Aſſent to thoſe Doctrines which are myſterious ; 


without requiring any thing particular to be be- 


liev d concerning the myſterious Part of them, or 
the unknown Manner of their Truth. 


I ſhall paſs now to my Fe aotEs 
Second General Head, vix. To prove that the 
Myſteriouſueſs of a religious Doctrine is, of itſelf, 
no ſufficient Argument againſt receiving it. And 
this I ſhall endeavour, by reſolving the Denial 
of religious Myſteries into its proper Principles ; 


and by ſhewing that they are unreaſonable and 
_ abſurd. e f . 


Whoſoever therefore rejects a religious Do- 


>: AErine purely becauſe it is myſterious, muſt pro- 
ceed on one or other of theſe Principles; Either, 


1. That whatſoever is myſterious is falſe; Or, 
2. That we can have no ſufficient Evidence 
that any particular Doctrine is true, Which is 
0 c 
3. That 'tis unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that God 
ſhould make any Doctrine a matter of Revelation, 
and as ſuch neceſſary to be receiv'd, without 
giving us clear, and adequate Ideas of the Thing 
J...... 
For, if a Doctrine may be yet true notwith- 
ſtanding its being myſterious: And if there may 
be ſufficient Evidence of its Truth: And, Laſtly, 


88 that 
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12 The Myſteries of he 
that a myſterious Doctrine ſhould be matter of 
Divine Revelation, then the Myſterionſnefs of a 
religious Doctrine is no Argument againſt its 
being receiv d as true 
I ſhall begin with examining the Firſt Prin- 
ciple into which the Denial of Myſteries may 
be reſolv d, viz. That whatfoe ver is myſterious 
is falſe. nn Ae 
Leet us take with us a Remark which I before 
offer'd, viz. That the Term Myſtery hath a re- 
lative Senſe, and implies a reſpe& to that Per- 
ſon's Underſtanding to whom a thing is myſte- 
rious: It will appear from hence, that a Do- 
ctrine is ſo far to any Man myſterious, as he can- 
not, or does not comprehend it. And if a my- 
ſerious Doctrine be therefore falſe, Theſe Con- 
ſequences will follow; ---'That the Knowledge 
of the moſt ignorant Perſon is the Standard of 
Truth; That there can be no real Difference 
in Men's intellectual Attainments; — and no 
real Progreſs made in Knowledge. For, if 
every myſterious Doctrine be falſe; and if every 
Doctrine not comprehended by the moſt ignor ant 
| Perſon be to him myſterious; then, every ſuch 
Doctrine is falſe. It follows, that a Truth is 
by him comprehended; i. e. that his Underſtand- 
ing is the Meaſure of Truth; That no One 
Man can be really more knowing than another; 
and no Man vealy more knowing at One time, 
than at another. ---So fruitful is one Abſurdity 


of many more ! 


But our Adverſaries will perhaps hope to ſave 7 
all by a Retreat; and tell us, that by Myſtery is 
not to be underſtood any Doctrine actually not 
comprehended by Man; but ſuch only as is in- 
comprehenſible by Man; and, that whatſoever is 
N | iIncom- 
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incomprehenſible by Man, muſt be falſe. The 
Reply to this is obvious: 
1. Many things may be incomprehenſible by 


us in this State, which may be eaſily comprehend- 


ed by us in a future State of more perfect Know- 
ledge; as there are many things incomprehenſi- 
ble by us in a State of Childhood, which are eaſily 
comprehended in our viper Age: And therefore, 


the preſent Incomprehenſibility of things is no 


Argument againſt their Truth. - 
Again ; The leaſt Acquaintance with the 


World muſt aſſure us, that there is a Difference 


of Parts in different Men; or, that there is in 


them a different Capacity of Knowledge. It will 


be readily allow'd by any thinking Man, that 
there are a vaſt Number of Perſons incapable, by 
the utmoſt Labour 'and Study, of entering into 


all the deep Reaſonings of a Mathematician: 
*Tis certain then, that there are many Truths 


actually comprehended by ſome Men, which are 
by others ?ucomprehenfible. But we can as eaſily 
conceive an Order of Beings ſuperior to the 
wiſeſt Men in Knowledge, as conceive ſome Men 


ſuperior to other Men in Knowledge: And if 
what is incomprehenſible by ſome Men may be 


comprehenſible by others, then what is incom- 

prehenſible by all Men, may be comprehentible 

by other ſuperior Beings. © 
Add to this, that as Creatures we muſt be de- 


pendent and finite ; and that whatſoever is finite 
in its Nature, muſt be finite in its Attributes. 
The Conſequence will be, that every Creature 
muſt be bounded in its Capacity of Knowledge. Or 


thus; No Being can be endu'd with abſolute 
Knowledge, unleſs it be endu'd with abſolute 


Rerfefion : And no Being can be endu'd with 


abſo- 


— — K 
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14 The Myſteries of the © 


abſolute Perfection, but the Supreme ſelf-exiſtent 


Being. From hence it follows, that there muſt be 
an infinite Number of Truths actually compre- 
hended by the Self-exiſtent Being, and yet in- 
comprehenſible by the moſt perfect Creature; i. e. 
There muſt be an infinite Number of Truths to 
us myſterious. RO ont $a: 
To aſſert therefore, that whatever is incom- 


prehenſible by us is falſe, is in effect to aſſert, 


that a/ Truth is by us comprehenſible; that 
we are capable of being equal to God in Know- 


edge; and conſequently, in every other Perfection; 


ſince tis neceſſary that where one Perfecton is 
in an infinite Degree, there all others muſt be ſo 
too. But I will not any farther purſue the 
Impiety and Abſurdity into which this monſtrous 


Principle will lead us. Let us proceed rather to 

examine the pet; 22 

Second Principle into which the Denial of My- 7 

ſteries may be reſolv'd, viz. That we can have 

no ſufficient Evidence, that any particular Do- 
&trine is true, which is myſterious. 


In Oppoſition to this I do maintain 
Firſt, That we may have demonſtrative Evi- 


dence of the Truth of ſome Propoſitions, con- 


cerning which very perplexing Difficulties may 
be rais d; and ſo, may have the ſtrongeſt Proof 
that ſome things are, and yet be utterly inca- 
pable of comprehending the manner hou the 
things ſo prov'd can be; i. e. we may have, in 
ſome Caſes, demonſtrative Evidence of. Doctrines 


myſterious. 


It is a Point capable of rigid Demonſtration, 
that Matter is not a neceſſarily Exiſting Being, 
nor Eternal: It muſt therefore have been, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, Created: And yet we are incapable of 

| | COnm» 


* 


| 0 

Chrifiian Neligion credible. 15 
= comprehending the manner how a thing can be 

created. %%% 
Me are, I conceive, very certain, that mere 
= Matter is incapable of any active Powers; and 
= conſequently,can'r put itſelfinto Motion. When- 
= ever therefore it is put in Motion, it muſt be 
acted upon, either immediately, or mediately by 
ſome other Being which is immaterial; But who 
ert, can frame a Notion how an immaterial Being can 
hat act upon that which is material? TY. 
ow- © Farther; Tis capable of certain Proof, that 
ion; whatever Being is endu'd with abſolute Know- 
nis ledge, muſt be endu'd with a certain Fore-know- 
ledge of all future Events. For, whatever cer- 
the tainly exiſts at any time, may at that Time be 
rous the Object of certain Knowledge : MWhatever at 
rto any Time certainly exiſts, was from all Eternity 
certainly future: And whatever was from Eter- 
My- | nity certainly future, might from Eternity be cer- 
have tainly foreknown. The Conſequence is plain, that 
= God, as being endu'd with abſolute Knowledge, 
muſt be endu'd with à certain Fore-knowledge of 
all future Events. Tis on the other hand cer- 
= tain, that we have a Liberty of Action. This we 
experience in ourſelves; and whatever Argu- 
ments are urg d againſt it will equally conclude 
againſt placing Liberty in any other Being; and 
yet tis ſtrictly demonſtrable, that there muſt be 
1e Liberty ſomewhere or other. But whoſoever 
in hall attempt to clear up a Difficulties about 
== theſe Truths, and diftinftly to reconcile them 
with each other, will find himſelf engag d in 
an inſuperable Work. We can't conceive how 
== a thing can be certainly foreknown, and yet con- 
== tingent ; how a thing can be certainly future, and 
ble of Jet ſuch as may be, or may not be, The 3 
=. | ow- 


16 The Myſteries of ih 
however before-mention'd are doubtleſs really 
conliſtent with each other : And the appearing 
' Difficulties about reconciling them ariſe from 

nothing but our preſent imperfect Views of 
things. CCC 

But beſide thoſe myſterious Truths, which we 
are capable of demonſtrating, there are others 
concerning which we may have fufficient Evi- 
. dence even from human Teſtimony. For we may, 
by this method, have ſufficient Evidence of ſome 

Truths, which we do not comprehend ; and which 
are therefore ſo far to us myſterious. Can a Man 
be juſtly blam'd for aſſenting to the Truth of a 


Mathematical Propoſition, tho' by him not com 


prehended, upon the Teſtimony of Perſons of 
allowed Skill in that Science? It can't be doubted 
but that ſuch his Aſſent is rational; eſpecially 


if he wants Opportunity of making himſelf. 


better acquainted with things of this Nature. 
And if a Man may give a rational Aſſent to, and 


conſequently have ſufficient Evidence of, a Pro- 


poſition by him not comprehended, He may in 
ſome Inſtances give a rational Aſſent to a Propo- 


ſition by him incomprehenſible. All that is ne- 


ceſſary in order toſuch a rational Aſſent is, that 
he have ſome Ideas of the Terms of the Propoſi- 
tion; that he perceive zo Repugnancy between 
them; and conſequently, that (for any thing 
| which appears) the Propoſition may poſ/zbly be 
true: And, laſtly, that he have ſufficient exter- 
nal Proof to determine him rather to embrace 
than reject it: But in ſeveral Caſes, the Au- 
thority of Perſons of undoubted Skill in any par- 
ticular Science is allow'd to give ſuch a ſufficient 
Proof : And therefore we may have ſufficient 
Evidence, even from human Teſtimony, of Do- 
&trines myſterious. But 
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But whatever may be determin'd as to the 


9 Argument now produc'd, this notwithſtanding 
z mult be admitted, that God can, if he pleaſes, 
reveal the Truth of ſome myſterious Propoſitions. 
f That God may make ſome Revelation to Man- 

kind is as poſſible, as for one Man to declare his 
e Thoughts to another. And tho' we ſhould not 
* be able to frame a perfect Notion of the Manner 
* how ſuch a Revelation is made, yet we may be 
77 very. ſure, that in all Communications of this 
ne kind, he will afford ſufficient means of diſtin- 
a guiſhing them from Deluſions; and conſequent- 
an 


ly, that he will give the utmoſt Evidence that 
fa they came from God. But, if a Revelation in 
m. general, be, in the Nature of things, poſſible, 
ok WY fhen the Revelation of a myſterious Doctrine 
muſt be ſo too. If it be poſſible for the Divine 
Being to give us perfec# Conceptions of ſome 
things we knew not before, tis as poſſible for 
him to give us a ſhort and imperfect View of 
them. And whenever any Doctrines of this 
kind are thus propos d to us, we mult have the 
ſtrongeſt Aſſurance that they are really true; as 
proceeding from him, who can neither deceive 
nor be deceiv d. Thus therefore, if it be poſſi- 
ble for the Divine Being to make any kind of 
Revelation, it muſt be equally ſo to reveal the 
Truth of ſome myſterious Doctrines: And if this 
be admitted, tis in the Nature of things poſſible 
for us to have the higheſt Aſſurance of ſuch 
XZ Truths, as are by us incomprehenſible. 
3. Letusnowenquire, Thirdly, whether there 
be any thing znreaſonable in ſuppoſing that God 
ſhould make a myſterious Doctrine the Matter 
of Revelation. TY 
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18 The Myſteries of the 


This we readily grant, that if ſuch a Suppo- 
fition implies any thing inconſiſtent with God's 
Juſtice, or Goodneſs, or Wiſdom, it ought not on 
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any account to be admitted: And on the other | 
hand, we may as juſtly expect, that if no ſuch | 
| Inconſiſtency can be made appear, then this Sup- 
oſition ſhall be allow'd to be reaſonable. 0 
As to God's Juſtice; As we can have no ſtrict l 
Claim to have any Revelation at all made to us, t 
ſo neither can we, that every thing ſhould be re- t 

veal'd to the utmoſt Perfection. Tis ſufficient 
for us that whatever God declares muſt be true; 0 
and we have no Right to be any farther inform'd F 
concerning any Point than he pleaſes. tl 
As to hisGoodneſs; Since we cannot in Juſtice | 
demand any Revelation, whatever Revelation k 
he is pleas'd to make muſt be the pure Iſſue of Pe 
| his Goodneſs; And "tis no more inconſiſtent with Ou 
this Perfection not to impart to us all thoſe De- * 
| 7 7 | 1 
; grees of Knowledge we may be capable of re- ad 
| ceiving, than 'tis, that he hath not beſtow'd on if 
| us all that Good we may be capable of enjoying. Te! 
| And, Laſtly, as to God's VMiſdom; Itisallow'd 7 55 
7% It1 


1 that he never does any thing without a ſufficient 
| Reaſon: And therefore there are doubtleſs very An 
3 great Reaſons why he hath reveal'd things to us — Cul 
bur in part; giving ſufficient Evidence that ſome 
Doctrines are true, without vouchſafing us Light 4 
ſufficient to clear up every perplexing Difficulty. 17 whe 
But there may very often be ſufficient Reaſons, 7 
which do not evidently appear; and we may have a 
abundant Ground to think there are Reaſons, 73 Aua. 
which we don't fee. To pronounce a thing to muſ; 
be unreaſonable, tis not ſufficient that we don't 


ſee the Reaſon of it; we ought to diſcern its In- fan 
con ſi ſtency with ſome evident Reaſon. And there 7975 


fore, 
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Chriſtian Religion credible. 19 
fore, without diſtinctly accounting for the my- 
ſteriouſneſs of our Religion, of producing any 
particular Arguments why we may preſume God 
ſhould make it myſterious, we might demand of 
our Adverſaries a direct Proof of the Principle 
they maintain; and inſiſt on their demonſtrating. 
that a wiſe Being cannot make a myſterious Point 
the Matter of Revelation. oe; 

Iconceive however, weneed not be ſoreſerv'd 
on this Occaſion; becauſe there are ſeveral 
Reaſons open tous, which will ſerve to clear up 
this Point. As for Inſtance; i 

If God ſhould make any Revelation to Man- 
kind, it may reaſonably be expected that ſome 
part of it atleaſt will relate to the Perfections of his 
own Nature. But theſe being all of them ſtrictly 


infinite; and we being incapable of forming any 


adequate Idea of what is infinite, tis no Wonder 


if Doctrines of this Nature ſhould be, in ſeveral 
reſpects, myſterious. For it is obſervable, that 


perplexing Difficulties attend all ſuch Propo- 
ſitions, Whoſe Terms imply any thing infinite x 


And therefore tis not demanded, that all Diffi- 


culties ſhould be accounted for with reſpe& ei- 
ther to infinite Duration, or infinite Space. 
Again; It may reaſonably be expected that 


whenever ſuch a Revelation is made, it will re- 


late, in ſome meaſure, to the things of another 
World, with which we have no manner of Ac- 
quaintance. Qur Ideas therefore of theſe things 
mult be taken from other Ideas, with which they 
have ſome ſort of Reſemblauce; which therefore 
not exactly repreſenting the things they ſtand 
for, our Conceptions of them muſt be very con- 
fus'd and ſhort. And if we ſhall attempt, in 
theſe Cafes, particularly to explain and account 
C. 4 for 
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20 Ihe Myſteries of 7he 
for things, we ſhall find our ſelves as much at a 


Loſs, as a Man born Blind would be in his A4c- 
coumt of Colours. But even in this Caſe the Blind 


Man may have ſufficient Reaſon to think, that 
others have a diſtin Senſe from what he enjoys; 
---that diſtant Objects do, by this means, pro- 


ducein thema certain Senſation, which is term'd 


Colour; — that different Objects can produce 
different Sorts of ſuch a Senſation, i. e. different 
Colours; All this, I ſay, he may have ſufficient 


Evidence of, and yet have no diſtin, and deter- 
minate Notion either of Sight or Colours. In 
like manner with reſpe& to Doctrines of Re- 
ligion, we may have abundant Evidence that 
ſome things are true, without having any deter- 
minate Ideas of the things themſelves. 


Farther; The great End of all Divine Reve- 
lation muſt be, to inform us of our Duty, and 
to enforce the Practice of it. This will, I con- 


ceive, be eaſily granted me: From whence we 
may argue, that ſince our Actions are very much 


govern d by the Scheme of Doctrines we enter- 
rain, it will be expedient that ſuch doctrinal 


Truths be reveal d,as have a practical Influence. 
Theſe once propos d by a Divine Authority 
will have the higheſt Evidence of Truth; and 
carefully attended to will be as greatly ſervice- 
able to Virtue: And therefore there is abun- 


dant Reaſon why Doctrine, as well as Puties, 
ſhould be Matter of Revelation. But tho' a firm 
Perſwaſion concerning ſuch Truths may be con- 
ducive to this End, yet a diſtin and perfeti Ap- 
prehenſion of 40 that relates to them may be 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary. That Good Men ſhall 
receive Rewards in another Life, is a ſtrong Mo- 


tive to Obedience; but to be inform'd particu- 
larly 
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Chrigtian Religion credible. 21 
larly what theſe Rewards ſhall be, and where 
diſpens'd , can only gratify a Curioſity. That 
the Father ſent his own Son into the World, topuniſh 
Sin in his Perſon, and to pardon it for his Suffer- 
ings, gives us the higheſt Ideas of the Divine 
Purity, Juſtice and Mercy. This Conſideration, 
duly attended to, 1s the greateſt Diſcouragement 
from Sinning. But to be able to ſolve a/ Diffi- 
culties relating to this Point; To be able ex- 
actly to account for The Diſtinction between the 
Father and the Son; The Generation of the Son; 
---The Union of the Divine and Human Natures ; 
Ahe Sati action made by the Sufferings of Chriſt, 
and the like, 1s by no means uſeful to this pur- 
poſe. The Intention of the Goſpel was to make 
us Niſe indeed; but then *twas to make us Wiſe 
only to Salvation. And for this Reaſon, it may 
be preſum'd, ſo much Light hath been vouch- 
ſaf'd us as will promote this End; and all be- 
yond it hath been with-held as unneceflary. 
What farther Degrees of Knowledge may be 
imparted to us in another State, it will be an. 
high Preſumption to determine: becauſe we 
know not particularly what that State will be ; 
nor, conſequently, how expedient it may prove 
that we ſhould have a diſtin View of Things. 
However, thus much in general the Holy Scrip- 
tures aſſure us, that both our Knowledge and 
Happineſs will be highly improv'd ; and that 
many of the Difficulcies, with which we now 
perplex our ſelves, ſhall vaniſh. In the mean 
Time, whilſt we are only travelling to a better 
Place, let us follow the ſure Guide which is 
given us; and not diſquiet either ourſelves or | 
; others, becauſe we cannot nicely account for 
every Curioſity in the way. Many things my 
: e 
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be true; and we may have ſufficient Evidence 


vantable, and dangerous. 
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The Myſteries of he 


that they are true, tho' attended with Difficul- 


ties. This is allow'd in Matters of pure Rea- 
foning : And every Man aſſents to numberleſs 


Propoſitions which he cannot entirely clear up. 
Let the ſame Priviledge be allow'd to Religious 


Doctrines: Since God may, if he pleaſes, re- 
veal a thing but in part; and ſeveral Conſidera- 
tions may be aſſign'd why ſome things ſhould be 


myſterious. I ſhall now under my 


Third, and Laſt General Head, make ſome pro- 
per Reflexions on what hath been offer d. 


A Chriſtian Myſtery (agreeably to the Account 


before given) is a Doctrine, concerning which 
our Ideas are either inadequate or indeterminate : 


A Doctrine, which is therefore attended with 


Difficulties which we cannot particularly account 


for: And which being of it ſelf inevident, and 
above our Reaſon, we receive purely on the Au- 


thority of the Revealer. I remarkupon this Ac- 


count, that all Attempts towards diſtinctly ex- 
plaining the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, are unwar- 


They are auwarrantable, becauſe we can have 


no ſufficient Ground on which to build ſuch 


Explications, If the Doctrines, which Men at- 


tempt to explain, are, in the higheſt Senſe, y- 


fterious, then are they by us inexplicable; and if 
they are by us explicable, they ceaſe to be my- 


ſterious. We neither do, nor can, know any thing. 


farther concerning theſe Points, than what God 
hath been pleas'd to reveal to us: And if he 
hath left ſome particulars relating to theſe Points 
obſcure, they will and muſt remain ſo, notwith- 
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ſtanding our greateſt Labour ſpent in explaining 


them. 


*T'is evident, I conceive, that we can never 
be ſure our Explications are true, becauſe we 
have no certain Principles to build on. But be- 
fide this 'tis worth our Notice, that it is almoſt 
infinite Odds but they are falſe. Errors are 


numberleſs, whilſt "Truth can be but one: And 


ſince we have nothing to direct us in ſuch an 
Attempt but Fancy, we have the ſame Chance 
to pitch on any One of theſe numberleſs Errors, 
as on the Truth: And therefore by thus going. 
beyond our depth, we make our falling into 
Errors almoſt unavoidableQ. 

It is true indeed, any Pains taken in fixing 
the Meaning of the Words; in ſtating the Doctrines; 


or freeing them from the Charge of Contradiction, 


will be uſefully employ'd: Becauſe, whatever 
Doctrines have been deliver'd by God, he hath 


given withal ſufficient Means of rightly under- 


ſtanding them: And it is our Duty to uſe our 
beſt Endeavours both to underſtand them right- 
ly, and to clear them from ſuch Objections as 
may be urg'd againſt them. But to proceed far- 
ther than this; To Frame Hypotheſes by which 
to ſolve Difficulties by us inſolveable, and to ex- 
plain things by us inexplicable, is (to uſe the ſofteſt 
Expreſſion) a very extraordinary Proceeding. 
Bur beſide that Attempts of this nature are 
unwarrantable, they are in like Manner of dan- 
gerous Conſequence. They will miniſter Occa- 
tion of much uſeleſs Diſpute, perhaps to the 
| Loſs of Charity. Such Hypotheſes being entire- 
ly arbitrary and without real Ground, 'tis'no 


Wonder if the plauſible Attempts of ſome be en- 


counter d by as plauſible Schemes of others. 
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24 The Myſteries b, 
'Thus is there a Way open'd for endleſs Diſpute 
and Animoſity ! 

| Nor is it to be expected but that Hereſy it 
ſelf will ſpring from this Root. Unleſs a Man 
be exceeding cautious, his very Explication may 
be inconſiſtent with the myſterious Doctrine he 
explains: — Or, if it ſhould not be evidently 
ſo, yet it may be inconſiſtent with ſome other 
Doctrine of great Moment; ---Or if he ſhould 
be ſo happy as to keep himſelf clear of this, yet 
Occaſion may be taken from ſome unguarded Ex- 
preſſions of propagating very pernicious Errors. 
Perhaps if it were examin'd into "twould be 


found, that many Hereſies have taken their Riſe 


from hence; and that ſome Great and Gcod 
Men, imprudently trying Practices on Myſteries, 
have done irreparable Miſchief to that very 
Cauſe for which they were fo zealous. 

Let us take one Conſideration mote along 
With us. All Explications of this Nature are 


imaginary and without Grounds; and it is 
mighty Odds but they are liable to many appa- 
rent Objections. But the Enemies of our Re- 
| ligion will not diſtinguiſh between the Explica- 


tion and the Doctrine: And all the Inconſiſtencies 
they diſcover in the one, will be imputed to the 
other. Thus may a Doctrine be moſt effectually 
betray'd by an imprudent Defence of it. : 

Another Remark on what hath been deliver'd 


| ſhall be this. Since the Chriſtian Myſteries, 1 


have been contending for, are Doctrines by us 


incomprehenſible, and of themſelves inevident; The 
Certainty we have of their Truth muſt be found=- _ 


ed on the Certainty of that external Evidence by 

which they are prov d. Now this can be none 

other than an Eyidence that they have been de- 
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Chriftian Religion credible. 25 
liver'd by God ; and may therefore be reſoly'd 


into theſe TWO Points: Firſt, that the Scripture 


is the Word of God. And, in the next Place, 
That Such myſterious DoErines are contain'd 
in Scripture. The former of theſe Points being 
ſuppos d, I ſhall thus remark concerning the 
latter : ---We ought not to allow that a myſte- 
rious Doctrine is contain'd in Scripture, without 


plain and clear Proof that it is fo: Otherwiſe , 


we ſhould allow ſuch a Doctrine to be true, 
without plain and clear Proof that it is true. 
This Remark is level'd againſt ſuch, as being 


pleas'd with nothing in Religion but Myſtery , 


uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to ſtrain and force 
plain Places of Scripture to a myſterious Senſe. 
It is, I conceive, allow'd by all ſober Perfons, 
that Scripture is to be underſtood in its moſt 
obvicus Senſe, unleſs there appear very great 
Reaſon to interpret it otherwife. For, theſe 
Writings being intended for the general Uſe of 
Mankind, it is reaſonable to underſtand them 


in ſuch a Senſe as is obvious to Mankind. Be- 


ſides, we ourſelves object againſt the Socininns, 
becaule they decline the obvious Senſe of Scrip- 
ture, and have recourſe to fgurative Interpreta- 
tions, purely to avoid Myſteries: But this ſtrong 
Objection equally concludes againſt declining the 
obvious Senſe in order to introduce Mylteries. 
Add to this, that if ſuch a looſe Way of inter- 
preting Scripture be once admitted, our Reli- 
gion mult infinitely vary. Theſe figurative In- 
terpretations, depending entirely upon Imagina- 
tion and Fancy, mult be as various as are Mens 


different Ways of thinking. So that unleſs we 


ſtick to the moſt obvious Senſe of Scripture, in 
all Caſes where there is not great Neceſſi of de- 
D clining 
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clining it, we can never maintain the Conf ſtency 


of our Religion, nor guard againſt the Eneroach- 


ments of Enthufiaſm. 
I remark, Laſtly, that ſince we are to account 


thoſe religious Doctrines alone Myſterious, which 
we cannot comprehend; therefore we are not to 


receive any Do&rines, under the Notion of My- 
ſteries, which carry with them any plain and 
evident Contradiction: For, Such we do compre- 
hend; at leaſt, we have ſo perfect a View of 
them, as to ſee it is impoſſible they ſhould be 
true. Tis upon this Ground that we reject the 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiatiun: For, it implies in 


it ſeveral manifeſt Abſurdities. The obtruding 


it therefore on us, under the Notion of a My- 


ſtery, is an high Affront offer d to Religion; 
And ſerves but to expoſe venerable Truths to 


the Scofis of Infidels. 
It is true indeed, it becomes us not to pro- 


nounce haſtily concerning a Doctrine, which 


ſeems to be countenane'd by Scripture; We may 


be and often are miſtaken in our Judgments ; 3 
and, upon a deeper Search, thoſe Difficulties va- 


niſn, which at firſt appear d ſo formidable. How- 
ever, if, after all, there evidently appears to be 
any Contradict ion in ſuch a Doctrine, we may 
conclude, that tis not really taught in Scripture ; 


fince no Contradictions can be true, and xo falſe 


DoGrines can be taught by God. 


It is therefore an over-pious Strain of ſome 


Good Men, who aſſert, that we muſt deny our 
Reaſon in Matters of Religion ; and that Do- 


ctrines, however apparently Abſurd, mult be re- 
ceiv'd when recommended under that ſacred 
Name. Thoſe who maintain this Poſition don't 


conſider, that they do at the ſame 'Time over- 
throw 
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Chriſtian Religion credible, 27 
throw the very Foundations of Religion. For, 
beſide that it is in it ſelf impoſſable that a Man 
ſhould be perſwaded of the Truth of a Propoſi- 
tion, which he at the ſame time believes to be 
abſurd ; beſide this, I. ſay, ſuch a denying our 


| Reaſon, in one point, (were it poſſible) mult de- 


ſtroy the uſe of it in al others. If a Man ſhould 
be ſatisfied of the Truth of a Propoſition which 
appears to him to be abſurd, he might as well 
be ſatisfied of the Falſhood of a Propoſition which 
appears to him to be demonſtrable. Upon this 
Suppoſition, no Arguments can be urg'd, on 
which ſecurely to build our Faith. . 
We are indeed liable to miſtakes ; and there=- 


fore (as hath been already obſery'd,) ought not 


to be over-haſty in our Deciſions : We ſhould 
examine Things with the utmoſt Care, eſpe- 
cially in fo important a Concern as that before 


us. But if any Point ſhould, after all, appear 
to be a Contradiction, 'twill be in vain to urge 


it as a Matter of Faith: For, as nothing can be 
really requir'd by God as a Matter of Faith, 
which is really a Contradiction, ſo we can't pre- 
fume any thing to be ſuch a Matter of Faith 
which appears to us to be a Contradiction. This 
Caſe therefore, as tis ſometimes ſtated, wiz. If 


La Man ſhould be perſwaded that God has re- 


* veal d a Doctrine, which appears to him to be 


* a Contradiction, he is oblig'd to receive it as 
*true, ſeems to be built on an 7poſſible Sup- 
poſition. For, God cannot reveal a Doctrine 


which is really a Contradiction: And ſince we 
have none other Way of judging of a Contra- 
diction, but by its appearizg, after due Exami- 
nation, to be ſuch to our Reaſon; it follows, 
that whatever ſo appears to us, we mult believe 
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is not taught by God; and conſequently, all thoſe 


Paſſages of Scripture which literally underſtood, 


interpreted in a figurative Senſe. 

To return; 5 
Doctrines truly myſterious are ſuch, at leaſt, 

as (for any thing which can be prov'd to the 


appear to imply any ſuch Abſurdity, mult be 


contrary) may betrue; and therefore, when ſup- 
ported by a Divine Authority, we are certain 
muſt be true. It follows, that our Aſſent to ſuch 


is not a blind, but a rational Faith; as being 


founded on this ſure Principle of Reafon, that 


God cannot deceive. Here mult we fix our ſelves: 
And if Men will not be perſwaded; nor attend 
to the Deductions of that Reaſon, for which 
they would ſeem fo zealous, tis in vain to argue 
farther. We can only refer them for fuller Con- 
viction to the Deciſions of the laſt Great Day. 
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